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LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 

De la distinction entre les sciences deductives et les sciences exfierimentales. 

Ch. Riquier. Rev. de Met , VIII, 6, pp. 736-744. 

In this article M. Riquier attempts to establish a distinction within the 
sciences which shall be founded exclusively upon positive considerations. 
For him, then, the only possible bases for such a distinction are experience, 
abstraction, and logical argument — and the second of these he rejects, since 
"abstraction results only in a kind of scholastic entity, a metaphysical 
phantom." He adopts, therefore, the following criterion for a distinction 
between the sciences : All sciences the logical development of which in- 
volves no contradiction are to be called deductive, and all others experi- 
mental. From a positive point of view he holds that "there are no de- 
ductive sciences except those which reduce logically to the arithmetical 
notion of the entire number " — which, as he wishes his readers to remember, 
' ' enables one to define fractional, negative, and incommensurable numbers 
without any regard for concrete size, thus giving rise to a mathematical or 
numerical continuum." Only mathematical sciences independent of any 
spatial intuitions, he goes on to show, are truly deductive. Geometry 
might seem to be an exception, but that form which is founded upon the 
sensible intuition of space involves a contradiction, and so is experimental. 
For the notion of the infinite divisibility of space, by means of which the 
contradictory conceptions of mathematical points, lines, etc., are resolved, 
is really inconceivable. * ' The Greek mathematicians, ' ' remarks the author, 
"being forced to decide between the contradictory and the inconceivable, 
very naturally chose the latter ; but that is no reason why we, two thousand 
years later, should still accept a conclusion which logical necessity, together 
with their ignorance of number, forced upon them. ' ' Thus if one would 
remain on the firm ground of positive knowledge, the arithmetical notion of 
the entire number is, besides logical agreement, the only possible founda- 
tion for a deductive science. Geometry, if it is intuitive, is necessarily ex- 
perimental, i e., contradictory ; and can become deductive (rigorously and 
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truly mathematical), only by rejecting all spatial intuitions, and regarding 

none but numerical and logical concepts. For the hypothesis of the indefinite 

divisibility of space, if it does not take a purely arithmetical form, is not only 

inconceivable, but, in the actual state of science, is fruitless and without 

power. 

Georgia Benedict. 

Consciousness, Self-consciousness, and the Self. Henry Rutgers Marshall. 

Mind, No. 37, pp. 98-113. 

Physiological parallelism has done much to uproot the old atomistic or 
associationist account of consciousness as an aggregate or series of inde- 
pendent ideas or states. The neural organism is no doubt composed of an 
almost indefinite number of elementary parts, but they are not elements 
apart from the neural system itself, but are rather conditioned by being in- 
herent parts of the system. What light can this fact throw upon the nature 
of self-consciousness ? The neural organism is constantly active as a whole, 
but it is just as constantly receiving increments of activity in some particular 
organ or group of organs which are but intermittently affected by its environ- 
ment. Moreover, these particular activities are being constantly assimilated 
by, and so modify the activity of the whole system. Corresponding to these 
three aspects of neural activity, we have three parallel aspects of psychic 
activity. We have : (1) A relatively constant mass of feeling activity ; 
this is the self and corresponds to the activity of the neural system as a 
whole ; (2) a constantly shifting play of more or less particular presenta- 
tions ; this is consciousness and corresponds to the particular increments of 
neural activity in particular bodily organs ; (3) the assimilation and constant 
modification of this constant mass of feeling, the self, by these particular 
presentations ; this is self-consciousness, and corresponds to the effect of 
particular increments of nervous activity in particular bodily organs upon 
the activity of the neural organism as a whole. The self is thus seen to be 
a " vast bundle " of inherited " instinct feelings." But yet it is the self that 
determines what presentations shall be attended to and so emphasized, inas- 
much as it is the function of the activity of the neural organism as a whole to 
determine what special neural activity shall become emphatic in the pro- 
duction of variation from typical organic reactions. The writer of this 
article elaborates his theory by a series of diagrams and special observations. 

Ira Mackay. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

The Apperception of the Spoken Sentence : A Study in the Psychology of 
Language. W. C. Bagley. Am. J. Ps., XII, I, pp. 80-130. 
This study undertakes an experimental determination of the following 
problems : (a) What is the effect of ' context ' upon the perception of audi- 
tory symbols ? (6) How are the objective elements of auditory symbolic 
perception related to one another ? and (c) What are the conscious pro- 
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cesses involved in the apperception of the spoken sentence ? For the first 
problem the method involved the use of words mutilated by the elision of 
consonants. These words were given first alone, then with a minimal 
amount of context, then at the beginning, at the middle and at the end of 
complete sentences. Constant conditions of articulation, etc., were main- 
tained by the use of a phonograph for recording and reproducing both 
words and sentences. The results show: (1) that when mutilated words 
are given with a minimum of context, the chances for their correct percep- 
tion are increased by 82 per cent, as compared with their chances for correct 
perception when given without context, and (2) that when mutilated words 
are placed in sentences their correct perception is a function of the amount 
of context which has preceded them ; that is, when placed at the beginning 
of the sentence they are less likely to be correctly perceived than when 
given in the middle or at the end of the sentence. The results of the 
second determinations show that the elision of ' mutes ' works the greatest 
injury to the correct perception of the mutilated words ; the elision of the 
'semi-vowels' the least injury ; and the elision of 'spirants,' ' sibilants,' 
and ' nasals ' greater injury than the elision of semi-vowels and less injury 
than the elision of mutes. In the third determination, the general method 
of introspection was employed. Following are a few of the conclusions : 
(1) In filling out a mutilated word through ' context ' the process of suc- 
cessive association is most largely involved ; this peculiar instance of suc- 
cessive association is called by the writer 'contextual supplementing,' as 
contrasted with ' associative supplementing ' which involves simultaneous 
association only. (2) Under the conditions of the test the apperception of 
auditory symbols involved the presence in consciousness of visual and ver- 
bal ideas mainly. (3) The complete ideal reproduction of a symbolized 
environment is not common. (4) Verbal ideas exist more frequently as 
associative or contextual supplements than as focal objects of the apper- 
ceptive consciousness. (5) Certain ' turns of speech ' are constantly re- 
ferred to certain uniform ' sets ' or patterns of ideational material ; such 
sets or patterns may be called ' constant supplements ' or ' type associates. ' 
(6) The imagery which apperception involves is not always consistent with 
the significance of the context ; yet this does not necessarily mean that the 
significance is inadequately apperceived. (7) A characteristic of the ap- 
perceptive consciousness is the constant change of its pattern to meet the 
changes in the context. The discussion of the general subject of sentence 
apperception is considered with reference to the problem of the ' meaning ' 
or significance of sensory contents. Stout's theory of 'implicit apprehen- 
sion ' is held to be inadequate to the facts. Something of a purely struc- 
tural nature must exist to carry the function of ' meaning.' This structural 
something the writer finds in the marginal or non-focal elements of the 
apperceptive consciousness. 

The Author. 
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A Psychological Study of Religion. James H. Leuba. Monist, XI, 2, 

pp. 195-215. 

There are at present two methods of studying religion. First, the. his- 
torical comparative method from which all the knowledge of the subject 
thus far acquired has been derived. Second, the psychological method 
which is now beginning to come into prominence. The difference between 
these methods is due to the fact that the former deals with the community 
consciousness, while the latter investigates the individual consciousness. 
Corporate religion is born from individual experience. Social organisms 
are always realized through the separate individuals. The psychology of 
religion deals with the formative elements of corporate religion, while the 
history of religions deals with the complex products. The facts of imme- 
diate religious experience cannot be explained by a study of the community. 
If they are to be accounted for, it must be by the psychological method. 
The chief problems of individual religious life are given by the writer as 
follows : (1) What are the motives of religious activities ; what needs do 
they express and what ends do they secure ? (2) What are the means by 
which religious impulses express themselves and through which the needs 
seek their satisfaction ? (3) What relations exist between the means used 
and the satisfaction they are expected to produce ? The psychology of 
religion may be expected to lay down foundations not only for reformed 
dogmatics in closer agreement with the modern religious conscience, but 
also for a truer religious practice. The reason for conflicting definitions 
of religion is to be found in a deficient understanding of the psychical life 
in general. When one makes a careful study of the psychical facts of life, 
he must conclude that the religious life always manifests itself in actions as 
well as in thought and feeling. We must conclude then that the student of 
the psychology of religion has for his subject-matter, complex psychological 
processes culminating in certain classes of actions called religious activities. 

G. W. T. Whitney. 

Le probleme de la perception. E. Chartier. Rev. de M6t., VIII, 6, 

PP- 745-754- 

To common sense there is no problem of perception, says M. Chartier. 
Perception is a simple and immediate function. It needs but small reflection, 
however, to demonstrate the insufficiency of this idea, and then the question 
arises : What is the given element in our experience ? After a long and 
interesting discussion, in the course of which the writer analyzes the notions 
of distinct objects, distance, resistance, sensations of all kinds, etc., he is 
led to the conclusion that " what remains after this analysis is (1) an in- 
definite multiplicity, which — as the opposite of thought — is the essential 
nature of the object ; and (2) the fixed order of this diversity, that is, the 
exterior necessity in accordance with which our perceptions are not obedient 
to our will, but impose themselves upon us through necessary mediums, 
and in inevitable ways." " Therefore the given object may be defined as 
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the fixed order of an indefinite diversity of possible sensations, and the 
problem of perception should be stated thus : How is it possible for any 
perceiving being to know the fixed order of an indefinite diversity of causes 
of sensations ?' ' 

Georgia Benedict. 

A Psychological Test of Virtue. G. M. Stratton. Int. J. E., XI, 2, pp. 

200-213. 

Professor Dewey in his Study of Ethics traces the development of con- 
scious action from its lowest level. In impulsive action, the impressions 
call forth an immediate response. In the higher forms of action, the 
impulse is ' mediated ' by an interplay of conflicting tendencies. The 
higher the action the more it shows the man. This is the true basis for 
determining moral value. An act is good if it spring from the whole 
nature. Professor Dewey's doctrine is in the main true but it is unpsycho- 
logical. For him the real man is the ideal man ; for the psychologist the 
real man is the actual man. Both would agree that human activity is not 
only bodily movement but also mental and spiritual process. But the 
psychological view is inadequate. The conceptions of the self must include 
more than the explanation of experience and conduct, if it is to afford 
ground for ethical demands. Further, the perfect interaction of our powers 
is not a psychological conception, because it implies a knowledge of the 
aim of life. Finally, if one regard the effect on the person as the criterion 
of the value of an act, one has first to interpret that effect in ethical terms. 
In short, there is no psychological test of virtue unless psychology is taken 
to mean absolute philosophy. When one turns from the question of ter- 
minology to criticise the theory itself, one finds first, that the relation be- 
tween perfect and imperfect adjustment of forces, the ground of moral 
responsibility, is not clearly shown ; second, that no standard of ideals is 
given. Perhaps these defects are due to the limit within which psychology 
actually remains, for to treat of ethics thoroughly one must be metaphysical 
to the bitter end. 

N. E. Truman. 

ETHICAL. 

La morale ancienne et la morale moderne. V. Brochard. Rev. Ph. 

XXVI, 1, pp. 1-12. 

What meaning should the student of the history of philosophy attach to 
the fact that ancient and modern philosophies totally differ in many of their 
most fundamental conceptions — this is the problem which M. Brochard has 
set for himself. For instance, infinitude and omnipotence, ideas which to 
us form perhaps the most essential elements in the idea of God, are no part 
of the ancient conception ; matter, to them, was essentially non-being, 
while at least until very recently, we have thought of it as substance ; and 
— to pass from questions of metaphysics to those of ethics — the ideas of 
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duty, conscience, a moral law, sin, and responsibility, are simply non- 
existent in ancient thought. The Greek and Latin tongues have no words 
to express what we mean by these terms. Nor is any part of the ancient 
philosophy based upon the idea of a future life, although this conception 
was not unknown to the Greek religion. What shall we think of these 
facts ? The general opinion is that the ancient morality was very imperfect 
as compared with our own ; but the question may be asked if, in proposing 
moral questions in the customary terms, the representatives of modern 
ethics have not confused the religious or theological with the philosophical 
point of view. Had not the Greeks perhaps the true scientific idea when 
they made morality a matter of reason and experience ? Is not the supreme 
end of all ethical thought, for reason and science, the good — the highest 
good being understood, as among the ancient peoples, to be inseparable 
from happiness ? Not that there is or should be any thought of returning 
to the ancient morality, pure and simple ; but more than once modern 
thought has found itself approaching, after a long detour, a point of view 
abandoned for centuries. It may be that what the Elements of Euclid are 
for all geometry, the Ethics of Aristotle may be found to be for all morality. 

Georgia Benedict. 

Materie in Kant s Ethik. Martin Bollert. Ar. f. G. Ph., VI, 4, pp. 

483-5 3- 

In this article the writer points out how the insufficiency of Kant's purely 
formal theory compelled him to introduce into his ethics a material content, 
which, though an inconsistency in his system, was necessary if that system 
were to have any significance for human life. Ethics is a science of pure 
reason, and the Moral Law is characterized by a priori necessity and univer- 
sality. Hence we cannot allow it to be derived from experience, or from the 
empirical content of the will. The form of the will must be regarded as 
the principle grounding the moral law. But in the determination of phe- 
nomena] representation, the will takes the form of the causal law, mechanical 
and inexorable. Since morality is dependent upon freedom, Kant supposed 
the will to have two sides, the one applicable to objects of sense in the form 
of causality, the other supreme in the intelligible world, where freedom and 
the pure moral law are its expression. Thus Kant places the two sides of 
human nature, the sensible and intellectual, in absolute separation. Any 
attempt to combine the two involves an inconsistency in the logic of his 
system. Nevertheless, his desire to establish an ethics of practical value 
led him to disregard this, and to give experience an important part in the 
determination of the moral law. The expression of the will in concrete 
moral action brings in the material element. In duty the absolute ought 
of reason is enforced upon the inclinations of sense. But if the moral law is 
to affect the will it must prescribe for it a purpose. This purpose must in- 
volve an object, and the object must possess some interest for the acting 
agent. This interest voices a feeling which is the motive to action. Such 
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feeling Kant brings in as "respect for the moral law." Elsewhere Kant 
holds the will to be determined byan a priori necessary object, the ' highest 
good. ' This consists in virtue and happiness. The Metaphysik der Sitten 
contains the application of the transcendental law of morality to human 
life. The standard used here for the deduction of the virtues has manifest 
reference to experience. All this shows how Kant, for the determination 
of the moral law, was obliged to forsake the pure form of the will, and 
turn to its concrete objects in human experience. The last word to be said 
for conduct by a purely formal ethics consistent with itself, is found in 
Kant's principle : "Act only on that maxim whereby thou canst at the 
same time will that it should become a universal law." Here the objective 
standard proposed is a purely rational one. The possibility of generaliza- 
tion without logical contradiction is the criterion for morality. But this is 
insufficient. The thought of a society of beings in which stealing is uni 
versally approved and commended contains no logical contradiction. 
True, they would not be human beings. But when this qualification is 
made, an experiential element is introduced not contained in a criterion of 
logical possibility. The character of the Kantian ethics is partially ex- 
plainable from the parallelism with the Critique of Pure Reason. Here, 
the theoretical reason is expressed in universal and necessary judgments 
a priori. What more natural than that the practical reason should speak in 
moral laws of the same nature ? The absolute and authoritative character of 
duty and moral obligation would seem to confirm this. But the limitations 
of this standpoint are fully revealed by Kant himself. 

H. W. Wright. 



